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EDITORIAL NOTES 


At our last meeting the following officers were elected: 
E. Charlton Black, Boston University, President; George H. 
Browne, Browne-Nichols School, Vice President; Frank W. 
C. Hersey, Harvard University, Secretary-Treasurer ; 
Charles Swain Thomas, Newton High School, Editor; 
Executive Committee (with the above), Alfred M. Hitch- 
cock, Public High School, Hartford, Conn.; William D. 
Parkinson, Superintendent of Schools, Waltham); Clara F. 
Palmer, Chicopee High School; Caroline M. Gerrish, Girls’ 
Latin School, Boston. 


To our retiring president, Mr. Oscar C. Gallagher, the 
Association extends its heartiest thanks. All who have been 
present at our meetings can pay fitting tribute to his ability 
as a presiding officer. But it is the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee that know by intimate contact the unusual 
worth of the service he has rendered. He took his tasks 
seriously and he executed them skilfully. And in the same 
paragraph that we pay this tribute to our parting president, 
let us grant a hearty welcome to our new leader—Professor 
E. Charlton Black of Boston University. 


In some future issue of the Leaflet we hope to print the 
admirable paper which Mr. Samuel Foss Holmes, of 
Worcester Academy, read at our recent meeting—The Col- 
lege Equipment for the English Teacher in Subjects Other 
than English. The hints he gives are items the prospective 
English teachers should ponder. 


The Report of the Committee on the training of English 
Teachers, enclosed with this Leaflet, is a reprint from the 
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April number of Education. For courtesies extended 
in connection with this arrangement the Association is in- 
debted to Mr. Frank H. Palmer, editor and publisher of 
Education. 


It is hoped that the Report of the Committee on the Train- 
ing of English Teachers will be seriously considered by the 
New England colleges. From the testimony secured it is 
obvious that more serious attention should be paid to the 
pedagogy of English. Boston University is admirably sit- 
uated to offer a very definite course for young teachers now 
in service. The Saturday class, which the report definitely 
suggests, would open up large opportunity. Co-operation 
between the neighboring high schools and the Department 
of Education at Harvard should be more fully developed. 
The Department of English of Harvard could provide in 
her Summer School a course that would deepen and inten- 
sify interest in modern methods of English teaching. 


In discussing the report, Supt. F. E. Spaulding, of the 
Newton Public Schools, emphasized the need—imperfectly 
felt in high school and college teaching—for a lower mor- 
tality rate among pupils...Every pupil should be reached; 
every pupil should in some way be incited to do passing 
work; every teacher failing to secure such results should 
consider his work a failure. With this opinion, qualified a 
bit so as to admit the presence of a small percent of incom- 
petents among pupils, we are in hearty accord, and we think 
Dr. Spaulding’s point needs constant iteration. We never- 
theless maintain that the committee was right in excluding 
that point from its report. The committee was concerned 
in discovering and emphasizing the objective means and 
appliances for developing competency—such means as 
would, consciously or unconsciously, develop in the student 
the highest possible power when he came to teach. Such 
training would of course assume the acquirement of high 
ideals and rigid self-criticism—an idealism and a regidity 
that would establish in practice—among countless desiderata 
—a low mortality rate. 


Frequent mention has been made in our Leaflets of the 
Hopkins Report on the Cost and Labor of English Teach- 
ing. Through the courtesy of Professor Hopkins the Asso- 
ciation was able to distribute to those in attendance at our 
last meeting copies of this illuminating document. Many 
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will be glad to know that Professor Hopkins and his com- 
mittee are soon to start an investigation into the cost and 
labor of English instruction in our elementary schools. 


For five years we have been waiting to hear Professor 
William Lyon Phelps, and the address he gave us at our last 
meeting was worth the long wait. With a charm that re- 
vealed a rare combination of humor, literary feeling, and the 
significance of the concrete, he told us of his literary pil- 
grimages in England. He made these so definite and real 
that we shared the pleasure and the enthusiasm which his 
travels had given him. We liked particularly the individ- 
ual touch that humanized and vitalized the address. 


Mr. Samuel Thurber, Chairman of the Committee on 
Local Conferences, in reporting the work of the committee, 
emphasized the possibility of co-operation with women’s 
clubs throughout New England. The program, printed be- 
low, arranged by Mr. Thurber and the Kosmos Club of 
Wakefield, illustrates what may be repeated in the future. 


GENERAL TOPIC 


The Teaching of English at Home and at School 


I. The Point of View of the Teacher 
Mr. CHartes Swain THomAs, The Newton High School 


Ii. Problems of the Parent 
Mrs. WALLACE C. Boyden 


Ili. What shall our Children Read? ; 
Proressor Wm. ALLAN Nettson, Harvard University 


IV. Questions and Discussion 


We should like to encourage the suggestion for more 
active co-operation between the Department of Education 
at Harvard and departments of English in the neighboring 
high schools. This proposition, emphasized at the last meet- 
ing by Professor Henry W. Holmes, is in line with the 
policy of this Association to favor all means to advance the 
permanent efficiency of English teaching. We are aware 
that this advance does not come through the multiplicity of 
trick or device but through the deepening of a teacher’s 
conception of duty and power. We are sure that the De- 
partment of Education at Harvard is basing its instruction 
upon this larger design. By co-operation this idea ought 
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to be more widely disseminated and more firmly emphasized. 


An editorial writer in the Educational Bi-Monthly said 
recently that the National Council of Teachers of English 
has set a new standard of efficiency for educational organi- 
zations. Those who attended the third annual meeting of 
the society concur in this opinion. In about two years the 
Council has grown to a membership of 1700 individual 
members and 23 affiliated societies whose combined mem- 
bership is several thousand. The Council has eleven Com- 
mittees actively at work, all of which reported at the meet- 
ing. One of these recommended for adoption the report of 
the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature. An- 
other presented important facts and principles with regard 
to the articulation of the Elementary Course in English with 
the High School Course. A third offered a printed list of 
home reading for high school pupils, which is copyrighted 
and destined to a wide popularity. Among the Reports of 
Progress were those of the Committee on English in the 
Country School, on Plays for Schools and Colleges, on the 
Preparation of High School Teachers of English, and of 
College Teachers of English, and on the Reorganization of 
the High School Course in English. The last is a joint 
committee of the National Council and the N. E. A., which 
has published a preliminary report, to be had by addressing 
the Chairman at 68th St. and Stewart Ave., Chicago, Illi- 
nois. The Report on Articulation is to be issued as a mono- 
graph by the National Bureau of Education, together with 
a report on Types of Organization of High School English 
recently made to the Council and a set of high school 
courses in English actually in use. 

Eleven new directors were elected at the last meeting of 
the National Council: 


Nathaniel W. Barnes, DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
Emma J. Breck, Oakland High School, Oakland, Calif. 

C. C. Certain, Central High School, Birmingham, Ala. 

John M. Clapp, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Wm. D. Lewis, Prin. Wm. Penn High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sarah J. McNary, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

A. E. Minard, Agricultural College, N. D. 

Fred N. Scott, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Charles W. Kent, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
O. B. Sperlin, Tacoma High School, Tacoma, Wash. 

Sarah E, Simons, Central High School, Washington, D. C. 
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The following officers were elected: 


President, Franklin T. Baker, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

First Vice-President, Charles W. Kent, University of Virginia. 

Second Vice-President, V. C. Coulter, State Normal School, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 

Secretary, pie F. Hosic, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, 


Treasurer, Jom M. Clapp, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, 


[Item from Council Committee on Publicity. ] 


RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS 


Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, edited with introduction 
and notes by Willis Boughton, Ph. D., teacher of English 
in Erasmus Hall High School, New York City. Price 30c. 
Standard English Classics. Ginn & Co. 

This new edition includes the five idylls selected by the 
National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements 
in English. 

Poems of Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats, edited by 
W. P. Trent and John Erskine, professors of English in 
Columbia University. Price 25c. Ginn & Co. 

This edition, published in the Standard English Classics, 
includes all the poems by Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats 
that are included in Palgrave’s anthology. 

Minimum College Requirements in English, R. L. S. 
Price 75c. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

This edition includes Macbeth, Milton’s Minor Poems, 
Burke’s Conciliation, and Macaulay’s Johnson. 

Aldine First Language Book by Catherine T. Bryce and 
Supt. F. E. Spaulding of the Newton Public Schools. De- 
signed for Grades Three and Four. Newson & Company. 

Byron’s Childe Harold and Other Poems, edited by Hardin 
Craig of the University of Minnesota. Henry Holt & Co. 

Hughes’s Tom Brown’s School-Days, edited by W. Hus- 
ton Lillard, Phillips Academy, Andover. Henry Holt & Co. 

English: Oral and Written, by A. R. Brubacher, Ph.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, Schenectady, N. Y. and Dorothy 
E. Snyder, Head of the English Department in the High 
School, Schenectady, N. Y. Illustrated, cloth, 392 pages. 
Price $1.12. Charles E. Merrill Company, New York. 

Cooper’s The Spy, edited by Professor Lindsay Todd 
Damon, Brown University. Price 40c. Scott, Forseman 
and Company. 


FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


YOUNG’S FRESHMAN ENGLISH 

By FRANCES BERKELEY YOUNG, formerly Instructor 
in the University of Wisconsin, and KARL YOUNG, 
Associate Professor in the same. xii+679 pages. 
12mo. $1.25. 

This is a substantial revision and material enlargement 
of Berkeley’s Writing from Models, The most important 
change is the provision in Part I. of chapters on The 
Planning and Writing of Themes, Paragraphs, Sentences, 
Punctuation, and Words. With the foundation laid for 
correctness in writing, Part II. deals with the various 
forms of discourse, taking up first a few general princi- 
ples and then a number of literary examples. 


ESSAYS FOR COLLEGE MEN 

Edited by NORMAN FOERSTER, FREDERICK A, MAN- 
CHESTER, and KARL YOUNG, of the University of 
Wisconsin. 390 pp. i2mo. $1.25. 

This collection of fourteen essays is primarily intended 
to be used as a textbook in “‘Freshman English.” Among 
the authors represented are President Wilson, Newman, 
Huxley, Tyndall, Arnold, and William James. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Correct spelling plays a vital part in the business of today. 
MAYNE’S 
BUSINESS SPELLING BOOK 
For High Schools 


Relates directly to business life and offers a solution of 
a weak spot in modern education. The word list 
is thoroughly practical and the methods which exercise 
discrimination, comparison and thoughtful attention are 
well adapted to pupils of high school age. 30 cents. 


BOARDMAN’S MODERN AMERICAN SPEECHES 


A high school text for American literature which con- 
tains four selections of vital interest to Americans re- 
vealing an American ideal developed within our nation 
and reaching out to influence the world. 40 cents. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 
New England Agency - 120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


NEW ISSUES IN THE 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


To Meet the College Entrance Requirements 1914-1919 


SELECTED ENGLISH LETTERS 

Edited with Introduction and Notes by CLAUDE M. Furss, Ph. D., 
Instructor in English, Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, No. 
228. Paper, 15 cents; cloth 25 cents, net postpaid. 

A collection of representative letters beginning with William Paston 
in the 15thcentury, and including, among others, a large number of modern 
Sree some by living authors, such as Henry Van Dyke and Charles W. 

iot. 
SELECTED LYRICS FROM WORDSWORTH, KEATS, 
AND SHELLEY 

Edited by CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS, Head of the English Department 
of the Newton, Mass., High School. To meet the College Entrance Re- 
quirements in English for Study. No. 218. Paper 15 cents; cloth 25 cents 
net. Postpaid. 

SELECTED LYRICS FROM DRYDEN, COLLINS, GRAY, 
COWPER, AND BURNS 

Edited by CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS. To meet the College Entrance 
Requirements in English for Reading. No. 219. Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 
cents net. Postpaid. 

MINIMUM COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH 
FOR STUDY 
For the Years 1914-1919 

With Introduction, Notes and Suggestions for Study. Extra No. K. 

New Library Binding, 75 cents net Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Brown and Barnes’s Art of Writing English seems to 
me to possess many admirable qualities. First of all, it 
aims, on the whole successfully, to be practical rather 
than scholastic. Again, it drives home its ideas by a 
wealth of concrete illustrations. And it is interesting as 
well as informing. I am glad to have the opportunity of 
examining it. 

GEORGE B. DUTTON, 
“Instructor in English. 


BROWN AND BARNES’S ART OF WRITING ENGLISH 


$1.20 


By Rollo Walter Brown, Professor of Rhetoric and 
Composition in Wabash College; and Nathaniel 
Waring Barnes, Professor of English Composition 
in DePauw University. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


Written along New Lines 


A First Book of Composition 


For High Schools 
BRIGGS AND McKINNEY 


HATEVER the requirements of your English 
classes may be, an exercise book written on the 
distinctive plan of Briggs and McKinney’s “First 

Book of Composition’’, will surely interest you. In this 

book emphasis is placed on Sincerity, Good Form, Defi- 

niteness, Interest, Unity, Variety, and Coherence. The 
student is thus shown the aims of good writing rather 
than forms and formal rules. Material for a two years’ 
course is provided, with a minimum of theory simply 
stated. In exercises, arrangement, topics, and examples, 
the book is close to the students’ knowledge and experi- 
ence Se ve Ratt wins 300 pages, 90 cents. 
For descriptive circular, address 


GINN AND COMPANY: Publishers 
29 Beacon Street - - Boston 
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COMPOSITION and RHETORIC 


By E. E. CLIPPINGER, Assistant Professor 

of English, Indiana State Normal School 
A text-book which unites the study of rhetoric with the 
practice of writing and develops the pupil’s ability to express 
himself in English which is correct, unaffected and effective. 


It is brimful of suggestions that show the pupil how to 
begin when he has a theme to write. The teacher will 
welcome its aids for theme-correcting. 


Tt trains the pupil in forms of expression which he is 
likely to use after he leaves school, such as Business and 
Social Letters, Debating, News writing, Letters of Appli- 
cation, Public Speaking, Book Reviews and After-dinner 
Speaking. 

For the Four Years of a High School Course 
371 pages. Illustrated. $1.00 


SILVER BURDETT & COMPANY 


220 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Training of English Teachers 


pErORT OF THE CoMMITTER oF THE New EnGuanp ASSOCIATION 
or Tracuers oF ENGLISH. 


qumimcMMME the Committee on the Training of English 
Teachers, in submitting our report, desire first to 

W explain to the members of the Association the limits 
we have set for ourselves. ‘The phrase Hnglish 
mmmmonmncge Ceachers in its broad connotation includes teachers 
in all grades of schools, but in its narrower and 
more technical meaning it refers to those who are 
ee resnnanee specialists in their Peidecihone whose instruction 
is largely restricted to. Mnglish. ‘Thus narrowed, the term has, 
for the purpose of this inquiry, been interpreted to include only 
those whose English teaching is being done in the colleges and 
in the secondary schools. 

We are glad to allude in passing to the splendid work which 
the state and city normal schools are doing for those who teach 
English in our elementary grades. Such work was early organ- 
ized and has been carried out with rare industry and skill, and is 
now accepted as a necessary part of the training of those who 
teach reading, grammar, and composition in grades below the 
high schools. Indeed, the successful work accomplished in this 
field has been one of the motives that has prompted our present 
inquiry. 

Our investigation has been limited as to territory. We know 
that Teachers College at Columbia University and many of the 
colleges and universities of the Middle West and the Far West 
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have done most efficient service in the training of students for 
future English teaching in colleges and in secondary schools. As 
a committee, however, we have made no detailed study of the scope 
and the method of this work throughout the United States. We 
have elected to make our investigation regional in character—tc 
learn in detail of the conditions, actual and possible, in New 
England alone. 

We were interested es st in discovering what has been attempted 
in the training of secondary teachers, not along special Englisk 
lines, but along all lines of high school cise oe and adminis 
tration. We have learned that it is only in recent years that ¢ 
need for the training of secondary teachers has been strong enougl 
to induce the institutions of higher education to take wp thi: 
work in any systematic way. In New England, Clark University 
was a pioneer. Harvard, Brown, Wellesley, Radcliffe, and Moun’ 
Holyoke had within the next ten years followed the exampl 
which Clark University had set in 1899. Since 1899 there have 
been similar educational courses established at Simmons, the Uni 
versity of Maine, Middlebury, University of Vermont, Massachu 
setts Agricultural College, Yale, Rhode Island State, Bowdoin 
Smith, and Boston University. | 

These departments have emphasized only indirectly the train 
ing of English teachers. The courses have treated the genera 
problems of education, have analyzed general conditions in sec 
ondary education, and incidentally have touched upon instructio: 
in English, 

For several years Brown, Harvard, Radcliffe, and Wellesle: 
have made provision for practice teaching; and here very direc 
and very special training has been given in the teaching of Eng 
lish. Many ‘students in the educational departments of these co 
leges have been allowed to take charge of the classes in the neigh 
boring high schools. By this arrangement, a student has be 
granted the opportunity to teach a given English class for a hal 
year, and in some cases for a full year. 

In this practice work the student-teacher has received the crit 
cism of some member of the college staff and also the criticism « 
some member of the school staff—either the head of the Englis 
department or the high school principal or both. In general the: 
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has been no co-operation with the English departments of the 
colleges offering the instruction. 

But in other ways the English departments in the New Eng- 
land colleges have from the day of their organization been fitting 
their graduates to teach English in other colleges and in secondary 
schools. Boston University, through her courses in English lit- 
erature and English composition, has been continuously conscious 
of the fact that many of her graduates would go directly into the 
secondary schools to teach English; she has therefore deliberately 
adjusted her methods of instruction to serve this large clientéle. 
And this condition has likewise influenced the instruction in other 
New England colleges where many of the graduates have ex- 
pected to teach high school English. Harvard and Yale have 
known that their graduate students in English would, for the 
most part, take for their life work the teaching of College Eng- 
lish, but their emphasis has fallen on scholarship and has only in- 
cidentally touched upon the pedagogical methods that their gradu- 
ates should later employ. 

In many cases the methods used by professors of English in 
New England have been methods that the student, promoted to a 
teacher, could profitably adopt. The inspiration of real peda- 
gogical skill has somehow been unconsciously imparted. In many 
other cases these inexperienced teachers, emerging from years of 
research methods, have not easily recovered from the chilling 
effect of attempting to teach English composition to crude college 
freshmen. The courses in the graduate school, Gothic and Old 
French, for example, have not necessarily been of value in helping 
them to meet the practical problem of handling English classes 
efficiently. 

Although these facts have for a long time been patent to the 
college authorities—and most of all to the English staff—it is 
only recently that the English departments of the New England 
colleges have begun to offer courses specifically designed for the 
tlaining of English teachers. The most direct attempt—as far 
as this committee is aware—is a course begun in 1913 at Harvard 
University—a course officially designated as English 67.* 


*A full account of this course, written by Professor Greenough, is published 
in the “English Journal’, February, 1918. From that article the facts in- 
corporated in this report are taken, 
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Most of those who elect this course are graduate students who 
expect to teach English the ensuing year to college freshmen. 
This course, as organized by Professor C. N. Greenough, has two 
distinct functions. Its aims are (1) to perfect the student in the 
art of writing, and (2) to give distinct help in the teaching of 
English composition. It is the second of these aims that directly 
concerns our committee. : 

From Professor Greenough’s paper in the English Journal we 
learn that provision is made for three distinct branches of teacher- 
training: “(1) observation of actual work in English A (a pre- 
scribed course in English Composition) ; (2) practice im correction 
of manuscript; (8) practice in instruction by conference and by 
class exercise.” 

To observe systematically the work in English A, the themes of © 
ten English A students are continuously open to the inspection of | 
each student in English 67, a separate group for each prospective 
teacher. Each man in English 67 arranges systematically the | 
errors which these freshmen make, notes the methods used for 
their elimination, and watches their rate of disappearance. He | 

comes to know what type of subjects are suitable for freshmen, 
what reading should accompany the composition work, and a hun- | 
dred useful items that an inexperienced teacher learns in practice | 
only at tremendous cost. 

The students in English 67 get their experience in theme cor- 
recting by criticizing each other’s themes and by criticizing se- 
lected freshmen themes that have been printed in wide spacings 
with all errors retained. This latter device is particularly well 
designed for class-room criticism and for the instructor’s specific 
comments, 

Practice in instruction is secured by having the student pre- 
pare lectures suited to college freshmen on which he receives criti- 
cism from his fellow students and from the professor in charge. 
Conference methods are illustrated by allowing the student to. 
talk with the professor about*the errors made on the ten English 
A papers. 

From this brief summary it is easily apparent that Harvard is 
doing systematic work in the direct training of English teachers. 
The student who takes English 67 is made consciously aware 
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of pedagogical methods. He learns under supervision practical 
ways of planning composition courses and well-tried devices for 
tLe elimination of recurring types of errors. He has the oppor- 
tunity of having his lectures to imaginary freshmen adequately 
criticized; and he gets practice in conference work. When we 
remember that to all these advantages is added the opportunity 
to observe the constant work of an experienced teacher conducted 
in an atmosphere that has inevitably aroused a curiosity concern- 
ing true pedagogical principles, we can easily understand the 
faith which the Department of English at Harvard has in the 
effectiveness of this newly organized course. 

A course fer prospective high school teachers of English, less 
elaborate but somewhat similar in design, has been conducted for 
several years by Professor Clara F', Stevens at Mount Holyoke 
College. A graduate has supplied us with the following brief 
comment on the course. 

“The aim of the Teachers’ English Course at Mount Holyoke 
was to familiarize its students, so far as possible, with the condi- 
tions and demands of high school English teaching. To this end, 
typical books from the college entrance list were studied with a 
view to teaching them. The following questions were considered: 
the best year for teaching a given book; the probable allowance 
of time; the essential points to be brought out; the amount of 
reading aloud in the class-room; the possible composition subjects 
based upon selections. General teaching plans for each high school 
vear were outlined and exchanged for criticism. The plan for the 
freshman year was later made in detail, covering every recitation. 
Complete outlines of the work on certain books were made. 

“For advice and information on the problems of teaching Eng- 
lish, each student was referred to some former member of the 
class or college who was then teaching English. Sets of themes 
secured from these sources were discussed, graded, and returned. 
Accounts of experiments in any line of the work were welcomed. 
At least one report of a visit to a high school class in the subject 
was required. 

“Fach student had one chance to conduct the class as though 
it were some high school section. The lesson for the day was in- 
dicated as a review of The Tale of Two Cities, a comparative 


study of two Idylls of the King, or a reading lesson in Julius 
Caesar. These experiments were followed by frank discussion 
of the leader’s success and her probable plan for the period. 

“The final paper was the result of three months’ investigation 
of some topic connected with the teaching of high school English. 

‘What I gained from the course was not a set of teaching plans 
—TI have never used mine—but a habit of mind which has saved 
me incalculable time. I learned to see a long way ahead, and to 
see each recitation in relation to larger wholes,—the plan for 
the week, the plan for the book, and the plan for the work of the 
year.” 

So far as the committee knows, the only other course in New 
England that has offered to secondary teachers of English the 
same sort of direct and specialized training, is the course which 
was offered last summer at the Hyannis Summer School by the 
chairman of this committee. 

Those who elected the course were for the most part teachers 
who had already had experience in teaching English; but they 
elected the work for the purpose of getting new conceptions of 
methods and of questioning those methods they had already 
used. The work was conducted as a seminar. The discussions 
centered around three themes: (1) grammar; (2) composition; 
(3) literature. 

The practical value of technical grammar was discussed in 
its various phases. In composition the students of the course 
wrote themes which were corrected by one another and by the 
instructor in charge. The class discussed such topics as the rela- 
tive value of themes based on the literature and of themes based 
on experience, the number of themes to be written during a school 
year, the question of rewriting themes, the relative value of the 
long and the short themes, the best methods for the eradication 
of specific types of errors, the handling of oral composition work 
and the relative time to be spent upon it. 

In dealing with literature the class took for practical study 
and recitation, types of the various selections common to the high 
school course—lyric forms, a drama, an essay, a short story, and 
a novel, By taking these up in a manner similar to the way they 
would be taken up in a high school course, the students got new 


conceptions of the general method of treatment, the types of 
questions to be asked, and the devices by which new interest 
might be aroused. Such practical questions as the handling of 
outside reading, the relative attention to be paid to modern and 
to classic literature, the use of magazines, care in giving assign- 
ments, the high school play, the mastery of new words and allu- 
sions—these and a score of related topics were formally and in- 
formally discussed. Freedom in asking questions and willingness 
fo contribute personal experiences added largely to the helpfulness 
of the course. 

Your committee has gone further than to record what is already 
being done for the training of English teachers. We have secured 
from teachers—principally from those having but a few years’ 
2xperience—a mass of testimony concerning the methods they 
would pursue were they—in the light of their present experience— 
fo set about systematically to prepare themselves to teach English. 

This information has been secured in two ways. (1) We have 
invited into conference groups of teachers who have given us 
nformation. designed to aid us in offering to prospective 
English teachers, advice that has the support of experience. (2) 
\Ve have also sent to many young teachers—graduates of New 
England colleges—the set of topics and questions which follows, 
ind have asked for their written comments. 


QUESTIONNATRE ON THE TRAINING FOR 
ENGLISH TEACHING. 


1. A brief description of your college training in English. 
2. Your present work. 
3. A brief comment on courses, other than English course, that 
have proved helpful to you in your work as an English teacher. 
4. English courses that have proved especially helpful to you in 
your English teaching. 
(a) Furnishing material. 
(b) Directly aiding you in methods of instruction. 
5. Mention courses—English or non-English—whose omission you 
regret. Comment. 
6. Mention anv ron-English courses, taken with the idea that they 
would aid your English teaching, that proved disappointing or 
fruitless. Comment. 
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7. Do you think of any type of course that should be added to the 
college English curriculum—such, for example, as an advanced 
survey course on the study of literary movements? 

8. Would you have been helped by a course specially designed for 
the training of English teachers? a | 

(a) Would this be equally helpful in composition and in 
literature ? 
(b) Should such a course be given by a member of the staff _ 
' or by some one from the Department of Education ? 
(c) If designed for secondary English work, should such _ 
a course be given by a college professor or by a high © 
school teacher ? i : 
(d) Would such a course be more helpful after, or before, | 
or during a period of actual teaching experience? 
(e) Should it be accompanied by practice teaching ? 

9. Be sure to add to this any details that occur to you as of possible 
help to the committee. Do not avoid being personal and in- 
formal. Emphasize the experiences that have proved of excep- - 
tional worth, and elaborate these fully. Remember that we are 
working to help a future generation of English teachers. 

The committee will assume the privilege of making free use 
of all contributed material, except such matter as you may prefer 
to designate as confidential. - 

From a close study of both the oral testimony and the written 
replies to the questionnaire, we have drawn the following sum- 
mary, omitting comments on answers to Questions One, Two, and 
Nine. Questions One and Two were included for the purpose of 
measuring personal bias; the answers to Question Nine are dis- 
tributed within the summary. 


QUESTION THREE 


As English study is limitless in extent it is easy to understand 
why the teachers have found the non-English courses continually 
contributing to their work. Even the very partial and selected 
enumerations of our correspondents are extensive and yaried: 

Greek, Latin, French Classic Drama, German Literature, Dante 
in the original, Homer in English, Classical Drama, Historical 
and Literary study of the Bible, Poetics, History, Philosophy, 
Logic, Psychology, Art History, and Mathematies. — 

_ As a typical answer to question three we quote the following: 

“My courses in history, philosophy, and foreign languages, 


specially classics, have been invaluable to me as student and 
sacher of English literature. I can think of no single study which 
as done so much to enrich my mind and deepen my understand- 
ng of literature and life as that of Dante, nor do I believe that I 
hould have profited more, as a teacher, by substituting therefor 
ne or several courses in nineteenth century English literature, 
omposition, psycholog ry, or pedagogy. Much the same might be 
aid of my study in the original of some other masterpieces of 
orld literature, for example, Faust.” 


QUESTION FOUR 


In answering Question Four—the English courses that proved 
specially helpful either in furnishing material or providing hints 
or methods of instruction—our correspondents mention specifi- 
ally nearly every type of course now offered by the English de- 
artments of our colleges. It is notable, however, that compara- 
ively few mention the courses in composition. Far more help, 
pparently, has come through the literature courses—at least it 
> the literature courses that are mentioned. 

One high school teacher phrases his experience thus: 

“T learned all the method I have from two men utterly different 
a matter and in manner. But both were without pedantry ; both 
elieved that teaching literature was imparting life; and they read 
nd acted, re-created for us the life of the time and writer, and 
reached at us when we were unaware. There was little of the 
ead and buried questioning to which the class is often subjected, 
ut we were compelled to learn. No one was compelled by threat 
r fear; but we were led to the fountain and convinced that the 
rater of life was within our reach. And only a fool would go 
way thirsty.” 

There is common mention of'the fact that helpful methods were 
10re frequently learned from the teachers in the secondary school 
jan in college. Two correspondents who have had normal school 
‘aining—one in the Boston Normal School and one in a state nor- 
jal—speak in strong approval of the pedagogical training there 
séeived.: Two others have mentioned their’ talks with their profes- 
rs outside of class as offering them the best kind of help in class 
anagement and method. 
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Out of the varying testimony given in answer to Question Fot 
one fact comes out with emphasis,—it is not the specific type « 
course that has proved most helpful; it is the personality of th 
teacher who directed the course. Many professors of English i 
our New England colleges are named—men whose insight an 
sympathy have won high respect and have spurred the studen 
on to higher attainment. Sometimes the devices and methoc 
of these college teachers have been adopted and have proved su 
cessful in practice. More often the personality of the colleg 
teacher has supplied the stimulus that had enabled the studen 
when promoted to’teacher, to work out his own methods. 


QUESTIONS FIVE AND SIX 


Some of the college courses that our correspondents regré 
having omitted are named below: 


= 


Early English Literature. 
Fine Arts and Aesthetic Theory. 
Logie. 
Eloeution—Public Speaking. 
Greek and Advanced Latin. 
History. 
Science. 
Nineteenth Century Philosophy. 
Economies and Sociology. 
Anglo-Saxon. 

11. Shakespeare. 

12. Elementary Italian. 

13. Dante. 

14. <A Course in Criticism. 

15. History of American Literature. 

It is noted that few have expressed regret for not taking mor 
modern language courses; though this may be explained by th 
fact that most students naturally interested in English have stud 
ied French and German, It is of further significance, moreover 
that those who have taken modern language courses, give er 
phatic testimony to their value as an aid to English study an 
teaching. 
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The most common regret of these teachers is their lack of his- 
ical information. This lack has been most keenly felt con- 
ning English history, though there is plentiful contrition for 
neglect of the college courses in ancient and mediaeval his- 
y. The necessary background has been in some measure later 
plied by independent reading and self-directed study, but the 
cess has been wasteful. Competent guidance in college would 
e saved tremendously in time and in energy. Several teachers 
e mentioned, however, the help that has been rendered them by 
h historians as Green, Gardiner, and Cheyney and the general 
sensus of opinion is that diligent reading will largely overcome 
deficiency. 

(here is an expression of general disappointment in the courses 
psychology and pedagogy, though here and there a witness rises 
their defence. Some of the courses failed to appeal because 
y emphasized the physiological side and neglected the appli- 
ion of psychological principles to educational practice. The 
rses in education for many were equally futile. 

\ college teacher writes: 

A course in Institutes and Methods of Education I once took 
conscience’ sake. Perhaps I acquired thereby some merit 
t I know not of, but I remember that at the time the study 
ned singularly barren and I am not now conscious of its having 
n of assistance in my teaching.” 

. similar opinion is expressed by a high school teacher: 

In my senior year at college I took a course in contemporary 
eation which I thought would be helpful. I was disappointed, 
it gave too much theory and too little practice. We answered 
e after page of questions in regard to ideal teaching, but 
Jy gained little idea of what our individual problems in the 
hing profession would be.” 

nother high school teacher expresses a similar view in a more 
stic vein: Ms 
The work in psychology and education is supposed to have a 
ial application to the teaching of high school studies, but it 
had no influence in shaping my work. The boys and girls of 
ssachusetts are not much like our college professor or our 


-book.” 


A few correspondents, however, acknowledge the help they 
rived from the courses in psychology and education, Their 
fence suggests possibilities that teachers of these courses h: 
sometimes overlooked. If the instruction can be kept safely wit 
practical limits and not: be allowed to evaporate into vague ¢ 
misty theory, there is no reason why courses in education-—parti 
larly if they be accompanied by practice-teaching—may not 
made helpful and stimulating. But again, as always, it is pers 
ality that counts most. ) 
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QUESTION SEVEN ) 


The answers to Question Seven offer various suggestions for | 
riching the English curriculum. In listing them below the e 
mittee is aware that many of these courses are already offered 
several of the New England colleges. The suggestions follow: 


1. An advanced survey course on literature. 

2. Oral interpretation of literature. 

3. English history with special stress on the social movemer 

4, Nineteenth century Hterature with special study of 
romantic poets. 

5. Magazine literature—not a composition but a literati 


course. 

6. The Bible as literature. 

7. Foreign literature in translation. 

8. Philosophy in its relation to English literature. 

Most of these courses, we have noted, are already in several 
our colleges, but it is significant that teachers who h: 
not had opportunity to take them, have felt their lack. We wo 
therefore commend the list to the consideration of all the colles 
Particularly do we wish to direct attention to the need felt fo 
course in the oral interpretation of literature. We recognize 
danger of striving for mere eclocutionary effect, but this is 
more fatal than the cold and prolonged analysis of separ 
phrases. We believe that with the need once universally -ree 
nizéd the colleges will find a way to conduct efficient courses 
oral interpretation. 

We would add to this the desire expressed for more work 
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preciation. A Yale instructor writes, “If in literary courses 
s scholarship and history were taught, and the subject consid- 
dl more in its artistic significance, the subject of English litera- 
e would in my opinion become more vital and more beneficial.” 


QUESTION EIGHT 


Our concluding question concerns the value of a course specially 
igned for the training of English teachers. Asked to express 
opinion of the value of such a course, one correspondent 
ites: “I have had no experience with such courses. I am scep- 
41 in regard to their value because I feel that method and sys- 
1 are often obtained at the expense or to the suppression of 
sonality and originality, which are far more important. Such 
ining should follow and not precede actual teaching.” One 
er correspondent expressed a similar view. : 
[here is, on the other hand, very general agreement that a 
rse specially designed for the training of English teachers 
uld undoubtedly prove helpful. Most of the teachers confess 
vague, indefinite, unshaped ideas concerning the methods they 
d in their first classes. Often these beginners tried to carry 
in the high school class-room the methods used by the college 
fessors. Common sense sooner or later asserted itself and de- 
nded methods of a more elementary type. A few acknowledged 
ance upon the methods successfully used by their own high 
001 teachers. This proved especially helpful with those who 
| been so fortunate as to have their high school English under 
shers of a virile and dominating personality. 
iven in such cases, however, there was a strong testimony con- 
uing the help that a strictly pedagogical training would have 
sn. Such a course would have supplied the young teacher with 
refuge of authority and provided a feeling of confidence 
cing to the period of inexperience where the learner is still 


“Qabined, cribbed, confined, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears.” 


Imost withott exception the teachers urge that such a course 
ild be given by some one from the Department of English 
er than from the Department of Education, though many 


qualify this by saying that after all the determining factor shou 
be personality rather than department allegiance. The prefe 
ence for the English teacher, however, is supported by a belt 
that his instruction would be less yorapennd by elaborate theo 
and would be vitalized by the practice of his own art in the me 
restricted English field. 

Whether courses for high school English should be conduet 
by high school or college ee is an open question. A ve 
large es of our epicedpendlens: express a preference for 
high school teacher. As in the preceding case, however, t 
question is felt to be very largely a matter of training and Pp 
sonality. But the high school teachers are insistent fas he w. 
conducts such a course, whether he be a teacher in college or : 
high school, should hee had experience in teaching English in t 
secondary coh They want the background to be the bac 
ground of real practice—not of mere theory. 

Concerning the desirability of offering training courses in e 
leges, we quote below two representative opinions given by two 
our oe cuiea both of them high school teacheg 

“T am sure that a college course designed for the training 
English teachers would have given me much in method that h 
been slowly realized, and invented, in actual experience—wi 
no small loss to some classes—in the teaching of both literatu 
and composition. Such a course could be associated with the wo 
of the Department of Education but I think it should be direct 
by the English staff, that the material gained in the other cours 
of the department might be more readily made the basis of ¢ 
pedagogical study and practice. It would be very valuable 
have successful high school teachers of English present the 
methods in connection with special divisions of English stud: 
drama, lyrics, novel, current literature, narrative writing, and : 
gumentation. Several such assistants, giving a few perioc 
instruction in the course, would greatly increase its value. I } 
lieve that the course should be planned and chiefly carried on | 
some member of the English staff, familiar—in particular wi 
the various English courses, and—in general—with the cours 
of the curriculum.” 

The second correspondent writes: 


“Most emphatically, I should have been helped by a course for 
1e training of English teachers. As it was, my first year was a 
sries of laboratory experiments, a rather blind attempt to relate 
ractice and theory—a process which still continues. On leaving 
lege I had absolutely no conception of a high school student’s 
andpoint, of what a high school English course should aim at, 
f what methods were advisable in the teaching of either litera- 
ire or composition. 

‘““A course such as is suggested should, I think, cover both litera- 
ire and composition. Both present grave difficulties; both ac- 
yrding to every present judgment gain by co-ordination. It 
ems best to me that the course be given by a member of the 
nglish department well versed in the principles of teaching, who 
as by personal experience tested these in secondary schools. The 
yurse should be accompanied by practice teaching; a theory may 
mm glibly from the lips of an untried teacher but the successful 
ractice of that theory on some forty odd diverse personalities is, 
quote Kipling, ‘another story.’ 

“T am greedy: before during and after practice teaching, seems 
) me wisest; a preventive, an invigorative tonic, and an elixir for 
mewed life; or perhaps from the stand-point of the scientist in 
nbryo, a hypothesis, a test, and then deductions. For almost no 
her profession it seems to me are men and women so poorly 
ained. More and more each year as I see classes going out from 
y care, does the realization strike home of how much more they 
ould get than they are getting. or in no other subject is 
ere so great a possibility of teaching life in its full.” 

Most of those who gave us their testimony were insistent con- 
rning the unquestioned value of practice teaching. ‘Those who 
ive had such experience urged its great value; those who viewed 
e question on purely theoretical grounds likewise favored it 
rongly. Where conditions allow it, the committee would strongly 
‘ve that practice teaching be developed and extended. 

Slightly different from practice teaching as the term is usually 
oployed, is the English assistant’s work as developed in the 
ewton High School. There the policy of the school is to take a 
llege graduate without experience, give her a light teaching 
hedule and a large amount of theme correcting and let her work 
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under close supervision. The possibilities of such training ai 
voiced by one of our correspondents who for a year was the specie 
assistant in English at Newton: 

“Heads of departments in high schools cannot realize too full 
their rare equipment as teachers of pedagogy. In the midst o 
the work themselves, they can give the most helpful of training t 
an inexperienced teacher in their department. Large school 
might well establish a tradition of apprentices, taking each yea 
a allen: girl without experience, entrusting to her a ae or tw 
and making her sufficiently useful in ae correcting and generé 
assistant duties. Carried out with the deliberate purpose of traiz 
ing the apprentice, this method has possibilities limited only. b 
he missionary spirit of the experienced teachers in the depar 
ment. As the plan is managed at Newton, the assistant is a 
lowed to visit the classes of the expert teachers, and to attend fn 
quent department meetings. She is often called upon to act ¢ 
substitute. She is a specialist in theme correcting. Direct supe: 
vision from the head of the department is made possible by h¢ 
limited schedule. Since two freshmen classes are her only po: 
tion, she has limited opportunity of doing lasting harm to th 
school system, and since her position is subordinate, she can. wor 
out her first year’s problems without the ce of varied r 
sponsibilities. The two groups of freshmen, on the other hani 
offer ample material to test her cocoueee tne The inspiratic 
of association with enthusiastic teachers, and the advantages | 
skilled criticism and suggestion are hers. The fact that she gaii 
her training through a genuine connection with the school make 
the experience of more value than the artificial situation of th 
temporary ‘practice teacher’.” 


CONCLUSION. 


In summing up the results of these inquiries, we may note th 
though many of the points emphasized are in no sense novel, aa 
may not suggest the introduction of changes in the college a 
riculum, yet they at times draw attention to long-establish 
courses and principles whose pedagogical value is often und 
estimated. ‘Thus it has been interesting to notice that you: 


teachers continue to find substantial value in what training they 
have had in the great classics of other tongues, ancient and mod- 
ern. Any course that stimulated and strengthened their thinking 
powers or increased their skill in expression has naturally been 
gratefully remembered and effectively applied. Abundant cor- 
roboration has been given us of the view that the best way to train 
a student to teach is to put him under good. teachers, both in 
secondary school and college. These are certainly not discoveries, 
yet the frequency of their mention by our correspondents prompts 
us to record them. 

On the other hand, some practical suggestions have emerged, 
among the most important of which are these: 

1. Opportunities for practice teaching with competent criti- 
cism should be provided wherever possible. The largest benefit 
from this practice teaching results when the student begins.in the 
fall and continues the work throughout the year. He starts with 
more prestige, and he does not subject himself to immediate com- 
parison with the skilled teacher. 

2. The larger secondary schools might profit by taking into 
their employ, direct from the college, promising graduates who 
intend to make English teaching their profession. The combina- 
tion of a large amount of theme correcting with a limited teaching 
schedule is profitable alike to the graduate and the school. For 
this work four or five hundred dollars would seem a fair salary. 

3. Courses in the teaching of elementary composition and 
literature, such as already exist in some institutions, might well 
be multiplied. The colleges should enlist the help of successful 
secondary school teachers in the giving of such courses. When 
no place can be found for these courses in the regular term, they 
might advantageously be offered in summer schools. If the col- 
lege is favorably situated, Saturday classes for teachers in ser- 
vice should be formed. One of these courses should be a course 
in methods designed for secondary schools. 

4, A course in English history, providing a background for 
English literature. 

5. More adequate instruction and practice in reading aloud. 

6. It would seem worth while to experiment with a course 
giving a survey of English literature for advanced students, in 
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which more stress could be laid upon the significance of move- 
ments, the growth of types, and the like, than is possible in the 
usual introductory outline offered to freshmen. This might well 
serve not only to bring more detailed studies into perspective, 
but also to send out the student with good working plans for the 
enriching of his knowledge of his subject by private reading. 

The nature of these proposals, as well as their limited number, 
suggests the conclusion that, though improvements in detail are 
called for, yet the general situation with regard to the opportuni- | 
ties for the training of teachers of English does not justify appre- 
hension as to the future of our profession. 


Cuartes Swain THomas, 
Wiit1am Arian Nertson, 
E. Cuartton Brack, 
Witiiam Orr, 

Samvuet Foss Hormzs. 
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